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form.

of the Court. Sir Philip Clerke introduced motions in
1778 and 1781 to exclude contractors from the Commons;
the opposition voiced by Wyvill at York to the use of royal
patronage and influence was supported by the vote of
twenty-eight other counties and at least eleven cities.1
In 1779 a Bill was introduced to prevent Members of Parlia-
ment securing Government contracts which had not first
been placed open to competition. Burke was foremost
in leading Parliamentary attempts to exclude large numbers
The demand Of place-holders from the Commons. There was further a
*> widespread agitation for the reform of the Parliamentary
and electoral system. In an attempt to check the influence
of the towns where corruption was strongest, Chatham
urged the increase of county representation. Grenville
Sharp published a series of pamphlets urging a more equal
system of representation and more frequent Parliaments:
Fox advocated annual Parliaments and the addition of one
hundred Members to the counties, and the Duke of Richmond
urged that Parliaments should be elected annually and that
the vote should be given to all men.

In this atmosphere it is easy to understand the passionate
attachment of the populace to Wilkes and the enthusiastic
interest taken in his case. Wilkes had been elected for
Aylesbury, and being " a distinguished member of that
brotherhood which had its headquarters at Medenham
Abbey and indulged in orgies both obscene and profane,
he moved in the society which cultivated vice as an art/'2
In 1763 No. 45 of the North Briton appeared, in which he
attacked the Government's conclusion of the Treaty of Paris.
This attack upon the Ministry aroused George Ill's violent
anger, and a general warrant was issued for the arrest of
those concerned in the publication. Among the forty-nine
arrested within three days was Wilkes. At his trial he
pleaded a Member of Parliament's privilege of freedom from
arrest and was released. Thereupon he sued Wood, the
Under-Secretary of State, and his colleague, Lord Halifax:
general warrants were declared illegal and Wilkes was

1 Clark, British Opinion and the Amer. RevoL, p. 214.
* Winstanley, Personal and Party Government, p. 159.
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